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of men of all ages must have sought his counsel
during his many years at Queen's; as a repository
of secrets he must have rivalled a Jesuit confessor.
For he was  an, irresistible  combination  of un-
worldliness and commonsense, of simple goodness
and universal tolerance.   Of what may perhaps be
called a sense of style, he was completely destitute,
and that, since he was Streeter, merely added to his
charm. Of the clothes he wore and the food he ate,
of his furniture and his appearance he was obviously
scarcely conscious. In others, that indifference might
have been repellent, in Streeter it only reminded one
that the first Christians had been ordered to take no
thought for such matters. He took so little interest,
one felt, in himself because he took so much in other
people.  His lack of physical dignity seemed mys-
teriously to add to his moral stature. I sometimes
think that one of the surest signs of human quality
is that ability to turn defect into asset. At different
times in my first year at Queen's a couple of friends
had stayed with me, both of whom were suffering
from obscure and apparently incurable psychological
aftereffects of war service, I took them both to see
Streeter, and both of them were  instantly and
miraculously cured;   no doubt because he drew
confidences from them which, if I know them, they
would never have committed to a professional
psycholo-analyst. When I asked Streeter whether he
thought political activities regrettable in the Fellow
of a College, he peered at me over his spectacles with
a twinkle. "Fax from it," he said. "Far from it. It
is good for the undergraduates that some- of the
people they met here should be in contact with the